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man. After its failure to fly, Langley's " aerodrome "
was given a home by the Smithsonian Institute of
which he had been secretary, and there for eleven
years it remained an exhibit for the curious to stare at.
Then, in 1914, interest was reawakened in the " aero-
drome ". It was taken out, fitted with floats and a
50 horse-power petrol engine. The machine was then
launched on Lake Keuka, the engine was started, and
in sight of all beholders the " aerodrome " rose grace-
fully into the air and flew.

But Langley was not there to witness his vindication.
He had passed away in February, 1906, a sad old man
burdened with the sense of failure, and it was not until
he had been dead eight years that humanity awoke to
the debt they owed him, and recognised in him the
father of modern flight.

Langley was not, of course, the only man of his time
who was interested in heavier-thah-air flight. Though
the vast majority of people either scoffed at the idea or
took no interest in it whatever, there were an en-
thusiastic few who were struggling hard to solve the
problem, and to whom Langley's success in 1896 was
like a beacon in a dark land. Among these were the
brothers Wilbur and Orville Wright.

Wilbur was born near Millville, Indiana, on April
16, 1867, and his brother at Dayton, Ohio, on August 18,
1871. Their ancestors had emigrated from England in
the seventeenth century, and they were sons of Milton
Wright, a bishop of a small religious sect known as the
United Brethren in Christ. There was also a daughter,